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OUR  FAVORITE  CYNIC 

Will  Ambrose  Bierce  ever  get  his  due? 


BY  JOSEPH  EP5TEIN 


IN  a  small  but  highly  selective  neigh- 
borhood in  Hell  reside  the  cynics, 
,  among  whom  Ambrose  Bierce  must 
surely  have  long  ago  taken  up  residence. 
His  neighbors  there  are  likely  to  include 
Juvenal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Chamfort, 
Swift,  Heine,  Strindberg,  Mencken,  and  (a 
recent  arrival)  the  Romanian-born  French 
writer  E.  M.  Cioran.  If  superior  talk  is 
your  idea  of  a  good  time,  it's  not  really 
such  a  bad  place  to  end  up,  this  neighbor- 
hood. "Heaven  for  climate,"  as  J.  M. 
Barrie  once  wrote.  "Hell  for  company." 
One  of  the  reasons  cynics  deserve  Hell 
is  that  most  of  them  seem  to  have  had  a 
preternaturally  good  time  on  earth.  If  be- 
hind every  comedian  there  is  a  sad,  if  not 
heartily  depressed,  figure,  behind  every 
cynic  there  is  just  as  often  someone  laugh- 
ing at  the  spectacle  of  human  earnestness. 
'The  poor  wish  only  to  be  rich,  which  is 
impossible,  not  to  be  better," 
Bierce  wrote.  'They  would  like 
to  be  rich  in  order  to  be  worse, 
generally  speaking."  How  vi- 
cious, uncharitable,  unsympa- 
thetic— indecent,  really — and, 
alas,  probably  quite  true!  If  it 
didn't  often  contain  that  ker- 
nel of  obstinate,  objectionable 
truth,  cynicism  would  be  of  no 
interest  whatsoever. 

Ambrose  Bierce  is  today 
best  known  for  "The  Devil's 
Dictionary"  and  the  much  an- 
thologized short  story  "An 
Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek 
Bridge,"  and  for  everything 
that  we  do  not  know  about  his 
death.  What  we  do  know  is 
that  in  1913  Bierce,  who  was 

_  then  seventy-one  and  was  the 

z  country's  most  famous  icono- 

o  clast,  decided  to  chuck  it  all 

5  and  see  what  was  going  on 

Swith  Pancho  Villa  in  Mexico. 

5  Endless  are  the  theories  of 


what  became  of  him  there,  including  one 
that  holds  that  he  never  went  to  Mexico 
at  all  but  killed  himself  in  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, which  is  the  view  favored  by  Roy 
Morris,  Jr.,  in  his  new,  workmanlike  bi- 
ography, "Ambrose  Bierce:  Alone  in  Bad 
Company"  (Crown;  $30). 

Whether  death  was  a  good  career 
move  for  Bierce  is  another  much  debated 
subject.  Some  say  that  the  mystery  of  his 
death  added  to  his  legend — the  legendary 
Bierce  appears  in  Carlos  Fuentes's  novel 
"The  Old  Gringo"  and  the  subsequent 
movie  version,  in  which  he  is  played  by 
Gregory  Peck — and  that  it  has  kept  inter- 
est in  his  writing  alive.  Others  say  that  the 
only  effect  of  the  legend  has  been  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  where  it  belongs— on 
Bierce's  writing,  which  carries  its  own 
vexing  complications. 

"It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  per- 
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While  the  Civil  War  ended  Bierce's  idealism,  it  probably 
also  gave  birth  to  the  writer  in  him. 


haps  of  not  much  time,"  Wilson  Follett 
wrote  of  Bierce,  "when  we  shall  see  him 
emerge  from  the  mists  of  his  legend  and 
appear  not  only  as  an  American  writer  of 
the  very  first  stature,  but  also  as  a  world 
figure."  Follett  made  that  prediction  in 
1937,  and  it  hasn't  come  true  yet.  Years 
earlier,  Bierce  had  written,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  "How  many  times,  and  covering  a 
period  of  how  many  years,  must  one's  un- 
explainable  obscurity  be  pointed  out  to 
constitute  fame?  Not  knowing,  I  am  al- 
most disposed  to  consider  myself  the  most 
famous  of  authors.  I  have  pretty  nearly 
ceased  to  be  'discovered,'  but  my  notoriety 
as  an  obscurian  may  be  said  to  be  world- 
wide and  apparently  everlasting."  Poor 
Bierce,  he  sounds  like  the  poet  Robert 
Southey,  who  was  assured  that  his  repu- 
tation would  be  secure  long  after  Homer 
and  Virgil  were  forgotten — but  not  until. 
Cynics  aren't  born  but  made,  and 
though  the  origin  of  Bierce's  cynicism  has 
been  disputed,  its  depth  has  not.  Even 
H.  L.  Mencken,  a  practitioner  and  genu- 
ine connoisseur  of  these  matters,  claimed, 
after  spending  time  with  Bierce,  to  have 
been  appalled  by  the  darkness  of  his  views. 
Bierce  said  that,  as  a  journalist,  he  was  in 
the  business  of  dispensing  abuse,  and  at 
this  he  worked  overtime.  He  may  have 
been  something  of  a  Johnny-one-note, 
but  with  that  single  note  his  repertoire  in- 
cluded ridicule,  invective,  vituperation, 
rage,  and  more  than  occasional 
fury.  His  steady  hatred  was 
mildly  ameliorated  only  by  his 
amusement  at  the  passing  trav- 
esty called  the  human  show. 
Whence  did  such  cynicism 
derive?  In  'The  Devil's  Dictio- 
nary," which  contains  chiefly 
lexicographical  entries,  written 
in  terse,  sometimes  aphoristic 
prose,  the  entry  under  "Birth" 
begins,  'The  first  and  direst  of 
all  disasters."  Bierce's  own  birth 
wasn't  really  so  dire,  although 
he  made  it  out  to  have  been. 
He  was  born  in  1842  in  Horse 
Cave  Creek,  Ohio,  the  tenth 
child  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Laura  Bierce,  all  of  whose  chil- 
dren were  given  names  begin- 
ning with  the  letter  "A."  En- 
glish puritan  in  its  genealogy 
and  spirituality,  the  family 
moved  when  Ambrose  was 
four  to  northern  Indiana, 
where  Marcus  Bierce  worked, 
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"Living  with  you  has  been  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  me." 


not  very  successfully,  at  farming,  among 
other  trades.  In  later  life,  Bierce  referred 
to  his  parents  as  "unwashed  savages," 
which  is  laying  it  on  with  a  crane:  the  fa- 
ther may  not  have  had  much  business 
sense,  but  he  was  bookish,  and  the  son 
had  the  run  of  his  library.  Bierce's  real 
grudge  seems  to  have  been  against  his 
mother,  the  charge  here  being  insufficient 
affection. 

There  is  no  entry  in  "The  Devil's  Dic- 
tionary" for  "Mother";  had  there  been,  it 
might  have  read,  "First  among  betrayers." 
Certainly  Bierce  grew  up  in  nothing  like  the 
suffocating  atmosphere  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, scandal,  and  shame  that  was  vis- 
ited upon  Theodore  Dreiser  growing  up 
in  Indiana  thirty-odd  years  later.  Lack  of 
love  in  the  home  may  help  but  doesn't  of 
itself  qualify  one  for  a  lifetime  of  cynicism. 
Mencken  was  able  to  achieve  his  cynicism 
despite  being  something  of  a  mother's  boy. 
Scratch  a  cynic  and  underneath,  as  of- 
ten as  not,  you  will  find  a  dead  idealist. 
Although  he  never  spoke  of  it,  Bierce's 


idealism  apparently  exhausted  itself  in  his 
abolitionism.  His  family  was  abolitionist, 
and  his  Uncle  Lucius,  who  as  a  lawyer  and 
a  political  figure  in  northern  Ohio  was 
easily  the  most  successful  of  the  Bierces, 
was  so  ardent  in  his  belief  that  he  bragged 
of  having  supplied  swords  to  John  Brown 
and  his  fanatics  for  their  raid  on  Harpers 
Ferry.  Young  Ambrose  got  a  job,  at  six- 
teen, on  an  abolitionist  newspaper  in 
Warsaw,  Indiana.  Probably  owing  to  his 
uncle's  efforts,  Bierce  soon  afterward 
spent  a  year  at  the  Kentucky  Military  In- 
stitute. "It  was  here,  presumably,"  Morris 
speculates  in  his  biography,  "that  Bierce 
acquired  his  characteristic  military  bearing 
and  the  useful  skills  of  draftsmanship  and 
cartography  that  would  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  the  years  to  come." 

The  years  to  come  were,  of  course, 
those  of  the  Civil  War.  Bierce,  at  eigh- 
teen, was  the  second  man  in  Elkhart 
County  to  sign  up  with  the  Ninth  Indi- 
ana Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment.  No 
sensible  cynic  would  even  consider  such 
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an  act.  But  Bierce  did  hard  time  in  the 
war.  He  served  as  a  foot  soldier,  a  scout, 
and  a  topographical  engineer.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  escaped.  He  fought 
in  three  of  the  war's  bloodiest  battles: 
Shiloh,  Stones  River,  and  Chickamauga. 
Leading  a  skirmish  line  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  in  1864,  he  took  a  bullet  that 
left  his  head,  as  he  later  said,  "broken  like 
a  walnut."  By  the  war's  end,  he  was  a  first 
lieutenant;  he  had  been  cited  many  times 
for  bravery. 

Bierce  often  said  that  a  part  of  him  died 
in  the  Civil  War.  That  part,  clearly,  was 
the  idealist.  As  a  young  soldier,  he  saw  ev- 
ery kind  of  vanity  and  stupidity.  He  saw 
men  with  the  power  of  rank  send  men 
without  any  power  whatsoever  to  their 
certain  deaths,  chiefly  to  please  yet  other 
men,  who  would  never  fight  for  anything 
but  the  objects  of  their  own  ambition.  He 
saw  squalor  and  cowardice  and  death 
and  in  wholesale  lots.  In  'What  I  Saw  of 
Shiloh,"  written  in  1881,  Bierce  recounted 
how  burned  woodlands  sent  flaming 
leaves  down  on  wounded  soldiers,  leaving 
them  "in  postures  of  agony  that  told  of  the 
tormenting  flame.  Their  clothing  was  half 
burnt  away— their  hair  and  beard  entirely, 
the  rain  had  come  too  late  to  save  their 
nails.  Some  were  swollen  to  double  girth; 
others  shriveled  to  manikins.  According  to 
degree  of  exposure,  their  faces  were  bloated 
and  black  or  yellow  and  shrunken." 

While  the  Civil  War  ended  Bierce's 
idealism  (it  did  something  similar  to 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  who  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  it),  it  probably  also  gave 
birth  to  the  writer  in  Bierce,  even  though 
he  would  not  write  directly  about  it  until 
many  years  afterward.  In  that  war,  which 
he  came  to  view  as,  at  least  partly,  a  time 
of  grandeur,  "when  there  was  something 
new  under  the  sun,"  he  acquired  memo- 
ries that,  like  sins,  could  be  expiated  only 
through  the  secular  form  of  confession 
known  as  literature. 


IF  the  Civil  War  may  be  said  to  have  put 
.  the  blacking  on  Bierce's  general  out- 
look, his  career  in  journalism  supplied  the 
polish.  At  the  war's  end,  Bierce  pushed  on 
out  West  on  a  fact-finding  tour  of  Army 
posts  under  his  former  commander,  Ma- 
jor General  William  B.  Hazen.  At  the 
tour's  end,  Bierce  remained  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, first  taking  a  job  at  the  United 
States  Mint,  then  falling— lapsing,  he 
might  have  said— into  journalism.  In 
1871,  he  married  Mollie  Day,  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  a  successful  mine  owner.  The  couple 
went  off  to  London  for  three  years,  where 
he  sharpened  his  writer's  skills  at  humor 
magazines  with  names  like  Fun  and 
Figaro.  Apart  from  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  manage  a  mine  in  the  Black 
Hills,  near  Deadwood,  in  what  was  then 
the  Dakota  Territory,  and  a  ten-year  stint 
toward  the  end  of  his  career  working  for 
William  Randolph  Hearst  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Bierce  spent  the  better  part  of 
his  days  in  journalism  in  San  Francisco. 

Working  on  various  papers  there,  he 
wrote  columns  under  such  rubrics  as 
'Town  Crier"  and  "Pratde,"  in  which  he 
knocked  offsketches  of  West  Coast  types 
and  blasted  anyone  he  damn  well  pleased. 
In  those  days — the  late  eighteen-sixties 
and  the  early  eighteen-seventies — a  jour- 
nalist was  well  advised  to  carry  a  gun,  for 
people  did  then  to  journalists  what  they 
only  wish  to  do  now:  they  shot  them. 
(Bierce  toted  a  loaded  Colt  revolver  after 
insulting,  in  print,  the  actress  wife  of  a 
man  named  Henry  Widmer.)  Bierce  also 
wrote  some  fairly  forgettable  verse,  and 
essays  for  The  Overland  Monthly,  then  ed- 
ited by  Bret  Harte.  His  recent  reading  in 
the  classics  and  in  English  literature  was 
rather  too  prominendy  on  display  in  his 
early  writing.  This  would  change. 

What  wouldn't  change  was  his  utter 
comfort  and  ease  while  on  the  attack.  He 
seemed  to  be  happiest  when  letting  his 
most  bitter  sentiments  rip.  He  wrote  de  haut 
en  has,  casting,  as  he  might  have  averred, 
artificial  pearls  before  real  swine.  The  man 
Bierce  had  made  himself  into  was  an 
aristocrat  of  the  mind:  high,  haughty, 
magisterially  amused  at  the  spectacle  of 
the  rabble — rich  and  poor  rabble  alike — 
swirling  below.  Even  so,  as  Roy  Morris 
makes  clear,  he  tended  to  take  the  side  of 
the  underdogs,  the  Mormons  among  them. 
"Excepting  the  Jews  and  the  Chinese," 
Bierce  wrote,  "I  know  no  worthier  large 
class  of  people  than  they."  In  most  con- 
flicts of  his  time,  he  took  his  place  far  above 
the  ruck,  always  saving  a  sufficiency  of 
cold  contempt  for  "that  immortal  ass,  the 
average  man."  It  wasn't  at  all  a  bad  show. 

Although  Bierce  was  the  father  of 
three  children,  he  was  not,  unsurprisingly, 
much  of  a  family  man.  He  lived  with  his 
wife  only  intermittendy,  and  when  he  dis- 
covered that  she  was  interested  in  another 
man  he  separated  from  her,  announcing, 
"I  don't  take  part  in  competitions — not 
even  for  the  favor  of  a  woman."  The  older 
of  his  two  sons  killed  himself  over  the  loss 
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of  a  girl  when  he  was  not  yet  seventeen; 
the  other  son  died,  of  alcoholism,  at 
twenty-six.  Bierce  was  thus  twice  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sad  society  of  those  who  have 
buried  their  own  children.  These  events 
doubdess  chilled  further  his  already  bleak 
views.  Still,  he  continued,  warning  his  en- 
emies that  he  was  around  for  the  duration: 
'While  the  public  buys  my  rebuking  at 
twice  the  price  your  sycophancy  earns — 
while  I  keep  a  conscience  uncorrupted  by 
religion,  a  judgment  undimmed  by  poli- 
tics and  patriotism,  a  heart  untainted  by 
friendships  and  sentiments  unsoured  by 
animosities — while  it  pleases  me  to  write, 
there  will  be  personalities  in  journalism, 
personalities  of  condemnation  as  well  as 
commendation." 

Some  feel  that  Bierce  wasted  his  tal- 
ent in  journalism;  others  feel  that  his  tal- 
ent was  precisely  for  journalism.  The  lat- 
ter cite  his  brilliant  attacks  on  the  big  four 
of  California  capitalism — Leland  Stan- 
ford, Mark  Hopkins,  Charles  Crocker, 
and,  especially,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  man.  Hunting- 
ton, it  is  said,  once  asked  Bierce  to  name 
his  price  to  leave  him  alone.  "My  price  is 
seventy-five  million  dollars,"  Bierce  re- 
sponded, referring  to  the  railroad's  public 
indebtedness,  which  Huntington  and  his 
lobbyists  were  attempting  to  avoid.  "If, 
when  you  are  ready  to  pay,  I  happen  to 
be  out  of  town,  you  may  hand  it  over  to 
my  friend,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States." 

Bierce  might  have  remained  no  more 
than  another  cut-and-slash  journalist  and 
critic  but  for  a  revival  of  his  interest,  in  the 
late  eighteen-eighties,  in  the  Civil  War, 
which,  as  Morris  recounts,  "began  a  re- 
markable three-year  stretch  of  creative  en- 
deavor, one  that,  within  the  limits  of  its 
author's  narrow  but  not  inconsiderable 
talents,  has  seldom  been  surpassed  in 
American  literature."  During  this  period, 
Bierce  wrote  "An  Occurrence  at  Owl 
Creek  Bridge,"  "Chickamauga,"  and 
many  of  the  other  stories  in  his  1892  col- 
lection, "Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians." 

ME.  GRENANDER,  who  is  Bierce's 
.  most  intelligent  critic,  has  rightly 
remarked  that  Bierce  "has  always  hovered 
on  the  margins  of  America's  literary 
canon."  Part  of  the  reason  is  that  Bierce 
was  never  a  very  careful  caretaker  of  his 
own  career.  He  published  badly,  often 
bringing  out  trivial  books  or  not  finding 
good  publishers  for  his  better  books,  and 
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then,  in  1909,  late  in  his  life,  he  allowed 
a  friend  to  talk  him  into  amassing  a 
twelve-volume  "Collected  Works  of  Am- 
brose Bierce."  This  packed  the  best  and 
the  rather  ampler  worst  of  his  writing  in 
one  place.  In  1946,  Clifton  Fadiman 
brought  out  a  single  volume,  "The  Col- 
lected Writings  of  Ambrose  Bierce," 
which,  at  eight  hundred  and  ten  pages, 
went  a  long  way  toward  slimming  things 
down,  yet,  in  presenting  all  of  "The  Dev- 
il's Dictionary,"  and  filling  the  remainder 
of  the  book  with  Bierce's  sometimes  quite 
negligible  stories,  it,  too,  gave  a  less  than 
complimentary  view  of  Bierce's  particu- 
lar—perhaps one  should  say,  instead,  pe- 
culiar— talent. 

Bierce  would  be  an  important  figure  if 
only  for  the  lines  of  influence  he  radiated, 
both  as  a  writer  of  fiction  and  as  a  jour- 
nalist. As  the  first  American  to  write  dis- 
passionately and  precisely— which  is  to 
say  truthfully— about  war,  Bierce  influ- 
enced Stephen  Crane  (who  in  'The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage"  wrote  the  great  Civil 
War  novel,  even  though  he  was  born  six 
years  after  its  conclusion)  and  also  Ernest 
Hemingway.  Crane  said  that  "nothing 
better  exists"  than  Bierce's  story  "An  Oc- 
currence at  Owl  Creek  Bridge."  Bierce,  in 
his  habitual  manner  of  returning  a  com- 
pliment, once  said  he  "thought  that  there 
could  only  be  two  worse  writers  than  Ste- 
phen Crane,  namely  two  Stephen  Cranes." 
The  other  line  of  influence  that  be- 
comes immediately  apparent  is  that 
extending  from  Bierce  to  Mencken. 
Mencken  was  much  smarter  than  Bierce 
about  managing  his  career.  But  the  two 
men  held  in  common  an  ability  to  twirl  the 
knout  with  stylish  dexterity,  smashing 
whatever  it  took  their  fancy  to  smash. 
Mencken  wrote  of  Bierce,  "He  was  the 
first  American  to  lay  about  him  with  com- 
plete gusto,  charging  and  battering  the 
frauds  who  ranged  the  country." 

Literary  influence  is  one  thing,  actual 
literature  another.  Did  he  write  any- 
thing that  still  lives?  Yes,  if  one  concedes 
that  he  needs  to  be  taken,  like  all  strong 
purgatives,  in  careful  dosages.  Read  too 
much  of  him  and  his  cynicism  seems  too 
consistent,  too  predictable,  too  easy,  al- 
most as  if  it  had  been  written  on  auto- 
matic pilot.  Clifton  Fadiman,  after  ac- 
knowledging Bierce's  talent  as  "a  minor 
prophet  of  hopelessness,"  put  it  well:  "He 
is  a  pessimism-machine.  He  is  a  Swift  mi- 
nus true  intellectual  power,  Rochefou- 
cauld with  a  bludgeon,  Voltaire  with 


stomach-ulcers."  Even  his  stories  come  to 
seem  a  rather  rote  performance. 

These  stories,  almost  all  of  which  are 
less  than  ten  pages  in  length,  are  splen- 
didly exact  in  the  telling.  Bierce  relied 
little  on  the  layering  of  subordinate  clauses 
or  the  embellishment  of  elaborate  punc- 
tuation; his  sentences  seem  so  many  obe- 
dient soldiers,  at  attention  and  smartly 
turned  out,  each  understanding  its  as- 
signed task.  Almost  every  Bierce  story 
turns  on  a  grotesque  twist  at  the  close.  He 
had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  the  ghasdy. 
Whether  about  the  Civil  War  or  about 
civilian  life,  a  Bierce  story  reads  as  if  it 
were  sired  by  O.  Henry  out  of  Hubert 
Selby,  Jr.  Read  them  all  and  you  feel  as 
if  you  had  read  one,  as  Kenneth  Tynan 
once  wrote  about  the  plays  of  Ionesco. 

The  most  horrific  Bierce  story,  "Chick- 
amauga,"  is  about  a  deaf-mute  child  who 
mistakes  the  stream  of  blood-soaked  sol- 
diers returning  from  the  battle  for  a  bi- 
zarre circus  parade  of  sorts,  which  he,  with 
a  wooden  sword,  sets  out  to  lead.  All  goes 
along  grotesquely  enough  till  the  close, 
when  the  child  is  excited  by  a  fire  that 
turns  out  to  be  flames  from  his  own  house, 
outside  which  he  discovers  a  female  body: 
'The  greater  part  of  the  forehead  was  torn 
away,  and  from  the  jagged  hole  the  brain 
protruded,  overflowing  the  temple,  a 
frothy  mass  of  gray,  crowned  with  clusters 
of  crimson  bubbles— the  work  of  a  shell." 
The  body,  no  regular  reader  of  Bierce 
would  be  much  surprised  to  learn,  is  that 
of  the  child's  mother.  All  that  remains  is 
the  child's  strangled  cry— "something," 
Bierce  almost  gleefully  reports,  "between 
the  chattering  of  an  ape  and  the  gobbling 
of  a  turkey." 

Imagine  the  worst  and  you  will  have 
grasped  the  ending  of  almost  every  one  of 
Bierce's  Civil  War  stories:  a  man  shoots 
his  father,  twin  brothers  kill  each  other, 
one  officer  kills  his  dearest  friend,  another 
fires  artillery  on  his  own  house  and  fam- 
ily—all in  the  fine  of  duty.  In  Bierce's 
ghost  stories,  one  character  after  another 
kills  himself  out  of  fear.  Sometimes  a 
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comedy  of  understatement  crops  up. 
"Early  one  June  morning  in  1872,"  the 
story  "An  Imperfect  Conflagration"  be- 
gins, "I  murdered  my  father— an  act 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  at 
the  time."  Another,  with  the  tide  "My  Fa- 
vorite Murder,"  begins,  "Having  mur- 
dered my  mother  under  circumstances  of 
singular  atrocity,  I  was  arrested  and  put 
upon  my  trial,  which  lasted  seven  years." 
Neither  these  nor,  alas,  many  of  Bierce's 
other  stories  manage  to  stay  long  in  the 
mind,  chiefly  because  Bierce,  in  his  fiction, 
was  so  little  interested  in  character,  or  even 
in  psychology.  Nearly  all  his  stories  are  de- 
voted to  demonstrating  the  hopelessness 
of  humankind,  which  is  ultimately  and 
everywhere  the  victim  of  a  plan  it  doesn't 
come  close  to  understanding. 


EXACTLY  what  this  plan  is  Bierce  never 
■  spells  out,  except  to  make  plain  that 
men  and  women  are  its  dupes  and  never 
more  dupish  than  when  they  think  they 
are  not.  He  makes  this  general  point  in  all 
its  powerful  particularity  throughout  'The 
Devil's  Dictionary,"  a  work  that  still  gives 
off  many  of  those  sharp,  unpleasant  pings 
of  truth  which  most  people  would  prefer 
not  to  hear.  Sometimes  it  is  nicely  comi- 
cal, as  in  the  definition  of  "urbanity," 
which  is  "the  kind  of  civility  that  urban 
observers  ascribe  to  dwellers  in  all  cities 
but  New  York";  or  as  in  the  definition  of 
"self-esteem,"  which  is  "an  erroneous 
appraisement." 

More  often,  'The  Devil's  Dictionary" 
is  given  over  to  flaying  the  thick  skin  cov- 
ering human  illusions.  Thus,  "liberty"  is 
"one  of  Imagination's  most  precious  pos- 
sessions"; "politics"  is  "a  strife  of  interests 
masquerading  as  a  contest  of  principles"; 
"happiness"— shades  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld here— is  "an  agreeable  sensation 
arising  from  contemplating  the  misery  of 
another";  a  "conservative"  is  "a  statesman 
who  is  enamoured  of  existing  evils,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Liberal,  who  wishes 
to  replace  them  with  others";  and  "year" 
is  "a  period  of  three-hundred-and-sixty- 
five  disappointments." 

The  larger  vision  that  emerges  from 
'The  Devil's  Dictionary"  features  Bierce's 
scorn  for  marriage,  family,  sex,  religion, 
government,  politics,  law,  journalism, 
philosophy,  most  scholarship,  and  all  art, 
served  up  with  the  least  pretension.  Much 
of  this  may  have  been  the  reflex  action  of 
a  lifelong  provocateur,  for  in  the  end  the 
style  a  person  takes  on  can  become  his 
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dominant — in  fact,  domineering — reality. 
Yet  Bierce  did  indisputably  hold  the  dark 
views  he  promulgated  in  his  writings. 
It  is  far  from  clear  that  these  views 
made  his  life  miserable.  Bierce,  as  Morris 
notes,  was  full  of  contradictions.  Al- 
though he  ceaselessly  mocked  women 
in  print,  he  tended  to  be  courtly  and  kind 
to  the  women  he  encountered  in  life. 
Anti-capitalist  though  he  was,  he  thought 
socialism  little  more  than  a  joke.  He  hated 
war,  yet  looked  back  on  his  own  sol- 
diering days  as  among  the  finest  of  his 
life.  He  found  it  easier  to  be  kind  to 
strangers — among  them  aspiring  young 
writers — than  to  those  he  loved.  Believ- 
ing that  the  lot  of  human  beings  could  not 
be  improved  didn't  prevent  him  from 
staying  on  the  attack  against  those  who  he 
thought  were  out  to  make  it  still  worse. 

What  does  it  take  to  make  a  cynic 
smile?  Watching  the  rest  of  us  struggle  for 
either  personal  or  social  improvement 
generally  turns  the  trick  The  largest  smile 
of  all,  perhaps,  is  reserved  for  attempts  to 
obtain  justice,  which — so  your  own 
neighborhood  cynic  will  be  delighted  to 
inform  you — simply  isn't  available.  Going 
against  their  subject's  own  grain,  the  small 
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cadre  of  critics  and  biographers  who  have 
been  writing  about  Bierce  since  his  death 
have,  for  more  than  eighty  years  now, 
been  trying  to  bring  him  some  kind  of 
rough  literary  justice.  At  odd  intervals,  his 
work  gets  revived,  though  generally  in  a 
low  key:  a  volume  of  critical  essays  about 
him  is  published;  Edmund  Wilson  de- 
votes a  rather  dismissive  chapter  to  him 
in  "Patriotic  Gore";  a  book  of  his  poems 
is  brought  out;  new  biographies  appear. 
None  of  it,  however,  to  much  avail,  which 
probably  wouldn't  have  surprised  Bierce. 
He  thought  posthumous  fame  the  great- 
est joke  of  all.  'The  invention  of  a  humor- 
ist," he  called  it,  adding,  "If  the  gods  ever 
laugh,  do  they  not  laugh  at  that?" 

Were  he  alive,  Bierce  might  well  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  current  position 
in  American  literature — as  a  secondary 
figure,  an  odd  man  out,  a  curiosity  set  in 
a  dark  lacquer  cabinet  somewhere  along 
the  back  wall.  It  would  not  suit  his  Olym- 
pian detachment,  after  all,  to  be  highly  re- 
garded by  those  whom  his  views  required 
him  to  despise.  Even  if  the  world  took 
Ambrose  Bierce  for  a  great  writer,  it  still 
wouldn't  undermine  his  cherished  belief 
in  its  profound  and  immitigable  idiocy.  ♦ 


BRETT  AGAIN 

The  story  of  a  daughter  who  died  well. 
BY  ANDREW  50LOMON 


THE  art  of  losing 
is  hard  to  mas- 
ter, and  Douglas 

Hobbie's  "Being  Brett: 

Chronicle  of  a  Daughter's 

Death"  (Holt;  $22.50)  is 

a  valiant  struggle  for 

such  command.  The 

book  begins  with  Brett's 

discovery  of  a  lump  her 

second  year  out  of  Smith 

and  recounts  the  rocky 

sequence  of  near-cures 

and  thwarted  hopes, 

chemotherapies   and 

bone-marrow  proce- 
dures, generously  hon- 
!  est  and  cruelly  honest  doctors.  It  also  de 
i  scribes  the  close  lesbian  relationship  that 
,  saw  her  through  the  abandonment  of  her 

new  life,  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  land- 
scape of  her  past;  Brett  lived  out  her  final 
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months  between  the 
family  house  in  Con- 
way, Massachusetts, 
and  a  light-filled  apart- 
ment in  Northampton. 
What  is  most  compel- 
ling about  "Being  Brett" 
is  the  trajectory  of  the 
events  related:  Brett 
Hobbie  had  the  rare  gift 
of  being  ennobled  by 
disease,  and  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-three 
and  twenty-seven  she 
became  steadily  more 
remarkable  and  steadily 
more  ill,  so  that  by  the 
time  she  died  the  loss  was  even  more  un- 
bearable than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
She  confronted  Hodgkin's  disease  with 
tough  intelligence  and  lots  of  humor  and 
a  certain  lyrical  wistfulness.  Her  father 
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